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i. olivian Putsch - 
‘Leaders Pals of 
Argentina Gang 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Overthrow of the Peneranda government of 


Bolivia by Axis sympathizers has tremendous implications for Amer- 
ican labor. Federated Press and this newspaper present a discussion 
ef these by Exec. Sec. Marion Bachrach of the Council for Pan-Amer- 
ican Democracy.) ‘AN 


By MARION BACHRACH 
The fascist counter-revolution that overthrew the 
government of Pres. Peneranda in Bolivia is a direct Hit- 


ler attack on this hemisphere and must be met by prompt 
and energetic action on the part of American labor. AFL 
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LABOR BOARD'S 
RULE ON BACK 


PAY DENOUNCED 


New President | Rejection of Retroactive 
Of NAM Just 


Another Tough 
Open-Shopper 


Rockford, Illinois 

Newly elected President 
Robert M. Gaylord of the 
National Association of 
Manufacturers was one of 
the main backers of the 


Pay in Garment Industry — 
Hike Seen As Dangeroi 


tea 
i “Gert 


San Franeisdo Calif. 

(CFLNL)—Not only are majority decisions’ issued 

by the National War Labor Board at times astonishing. 
but the reasons advanced in their support are often nearly 
unbelievable, if not completely bewildering. A case in 
point is a recent decision affecting the cotton garment in- 
dustry, which granted the employees a 50-cent an hour 
wage for experienced workers, but rejected recommenda- 
tion of the penel hearing the case that the increases be 
retroactive to September |, 1945, when the union con- 
tract expired. ee an 


fered an overwhelming and un- 


a 


America First Committee} In attempting to explain the 


and CIO unions should understand these fundamental 


facts: 


1. Leaders of the Bolivian revolt 
have had direct organizational re- 
lations with Nazi agents and with 
the fascist regime of Gen. Ramirez 
im Argentina. Some of them were 
imvolved in the unsuccessful Nazi 
putsch of 1941. 

2. Victor Paz Estenssoro, leader 
ef the coup and finance minister 

the new regime, was in Argen- 

conspiring with Ramirez less 
than two months ago. The new 
“president,” Maj. Villaroel, has 
been a member of this group, 
which since the outbreak of the 
war opposed Bolivia’s anti-fascist 
foreign policy. 

3. Peneranda’s government was 
a hated and tyrannical despotism. 
It massacred Bolivian tin miners. 
It is itself partly responsible for 
the coup because it feared the 
Bolivian people more than the 
fifth column enemies of the nation 
and gave them complete liberty of 
action. 

4. Bolivia, an impoverished and 
land-locked little country of some 
three milion people, most of them 
literate and enslaved Indians, is 
strategically important to the de- 
fense of the U. S. because it is our 
principal remaining source of tin 
and other essential war materials. 

The good neighbor policy, as 
enunciated by President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Wells, has unquestionably been an 
advance over the old policies of 
dollar diplomacy and the big stick. 
But our new friendship for our 
Latin American neighbors has up 
to now been a little platonic. 
“PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP” 

It has remained largely a friend- 
ship between the U. S. State De- 
partment and the foreign offices 
of the other American republics, 
from which the worker and pea- 
sant masses have largely been ex- 
cluded. In dollars arid cents terms 
it has meant much in profits for 
U. S. business and some Latin 
American enterprises, [little in 
higher wages and better living 
standards for the Latin American 
people. 

Such friendship cannot with- 
stand the strains placed upon it by 
(1) the inffreased burden of the 
inflationary crisis in Latin Amer- 
ica, (2) the propaganda of Nazi 
agents which plays on old resent- 
ments against the Colessus of the 
North, (3) the growing determina- 
tion ef the Latin American people 
te win for themselves the four 
freedoms for which they, as well 
as the rest of the world, support 
war of national liberation, 

ABOR CANNOT WAIT 

Memerican labor cannot wait for 
our government and State Depart- 
ment to define and implement the 
mew policy required by this chal- 
lenge. National and local unions 
must take the lead, acting indepen- 
dently and at the same time bring- 
ing pressure on the government to 
take the necessary steps. 

Strengthening of-the ties be- 
tween the American labor move- 
ment and the Confederation of 
Latin American Workers led by 
Vicente. Lombardo Toledano has 
now become essential. The federa- 
tion is the strongest and clearest 
force working for our side in Latin 
America. 

Economic problems posed by the 
war in all Latin American coun- 
tries must become a_ matter of 
daily concern to our own labor 

whose own welfare now 

i the postwar world is in- 
tely bound up with the wel- 
6f theif brothers below the 


Rep. Outland 
Maintains His 
Fine Record 


Congressman George Outland, 
of the Eleventh California Dis- 
trict, is mindful of post-war 
problems, and the need for pre- 
paring solutions thereof in ad- 
vance, as evidenced by the fact 
that Mr. Outland has introduced 
a bill, known as House Record 
$850, entitled: “A bill to provide 
for the education and _ training 
of members of the armed forces 
and the merchant marine after 
their discharge or conclusion of 
service, and for other purposes.” 

After introduction, Mr. Out- 
land’s bill was referred to the 
Committee of Education. A list 
of members of this committee 
may be found in the Congres- 
sional Record, No. 196, dated 
December. 15, 1943. This bill can 
mean much to post-war recov- 
ery. Keep an eye on it. The 
Union Labor News will do so, 
and keep you informed. 

Mr. Outland’s record of serv- 
ice to constituents and of “right- 
ness” with Labor is unimpaired 
—100 per cent perfect. 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 


(Ladies Auxiliary 373) 


A Christmas party was held by 
Ladies Auxiliary 373 to Carpenters 
Union 925 on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 23.. The party honored ‘the 
birthday of Mrs. Astrid Nelson and 
the anniversaries of Mrs. Euby 
Miller and Mrs. Ruth Koch. None 
of these honored guests were able 
to be present, however, because of 
illness and being away, from home. 

Two grab boxes were the chief 
attraction of the evening and much 
fun was had with the presents that 
were given. Gifts were exchanged 
among the members and from one 
secret pal to another, 

Refreshments of cookies and hot 
chocolate were served. Those who 
enjoyed the party included Mrs. 
Helen Keiser, Mrs. Marie Brayton, 
Mrs. Bernice Pilliar, Mrs. Grace 
Logue, Mrs. Olivia Logue, Mrs. 
Helen Logue, Mrs. Lupie Luna, 
Mrs. Goldie Francis, Mrs. Lois 
Cochran, Mrs, Dorothey McAnaney, 
Garland and Edward Pilliar and 
Sally Ann McAnaney. 

a 5 ie 

_A word of thanks is in order by 
the Auxiliary to our members, Mrs. 
Helen Keiser and Mrs. Marie Bray- 
ton, for decorating the union hall 
and for the lovely Christmas tree. 
“Thank you, ladies.” 

* ¢ @ 

Mrs. Goldie Francis has returned 
from Washington where she bid 
farewell. to her son in the air 
corps who left for combat duty. 
We are happy to have her with us 
again. : 

s * * ie 

Mrs. Helen Keiser spent Christ- 
mas in San. Francisco, with her 
family and, of course, her niece 
“Buttons.” i: 

es * = 

“Happy New Year one and all.” 
A prayer for peace is in the hearts 
and on the” lips of all. Auxiliary 
members. We hope God may see 
fit to answer this fervent prayer 
in the coming year. vies 


—DOROTHEY J. McANANEY. — 


(The above column was delayed 
one week in the mails.—The Edi- 
tor.) te ales 


Nazis Draft Italians 


Since the middle of October, the} . 


Returning the visit of four Amer- 
ican workers who toured English 
war plants, four British labor 


in New York. Bottom row (1 to r): | cans who visited Britain f back row, Association of Machinists (AFL).!),,Ger has long been known 
J. C. Clark, chemical worker of |1 to r) are: Joseph Smith, United| (Federated Pictures.) 


Stalin Is Truly 
Representative 
Of Russia, Says 


Pres. Roosevelt 


To use an American and un- 
grammatical colloquialism, I 
may say that I “got along fine” 
with Marshal Stalin. He is a 
man who combines a tremen- 
dous, relentless determination 
with a stalwart good humor, I 
believe he is truly representa- 
tive of the heart and soul of 
Russia; and I believe that..we 
are going *to get “along well 
with him and the Russian peo- 
ple—very well indeed.—PRES- 
IDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, ig his recent radio ad- 

| dress reporting on the Cairo 


and Teheran conferences, 


Senate Committee 
Brands Poll Tax 
Unconstitutional 


Washington, D. C. 

Following up its favorable vote 
on HR 7, anti-poll tax bill, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee called 
for passage of the measure in a 
report denouncing the poll tax as 
unconstitutional. 

The report contended that the 
poll tax violates the thirteenth and 
fourteenth amendments, which pro- 
hibit. the states from denying citi- 
zens a vote because of race and 
from enforcing “any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States,” 

The senators tore into the argu- 
ment that states can require poll 
taxes as part of voting qualifica- 
tions, asking: 

“Can it be said, in view of the 
civilization of the present day, that 
a@ man’s poverty has anything to 
do with his qualification to vote?” 

A minority report, submitted by 
six senators headed by Tom Con- 
nally (D., Tex.) said the ‘only way 
to get rid of poll taxes was through 
a constitutional amendment. Sign- 
ing it were Connally, Warren Aus- 
tin (R., Vt.), Carl Hatch (D., N. 
M.), Joseph O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.), 
Charles Andrews (D., Fla.), and 
Chapman Revercomb (R., Va.). 


Smoke Camels? 

petites 
Well, They re a 

La 6 
Union Cig Now! 

: Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Camel cigarets are going to taste 

better now. The ‘R, J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., which makes Camel 
cigarets and Prince Albert smok- 
ing tobacco, went union wher 
10,522 employes participating in an 
NLRB election voted for the 
United Cannery Agricultural Pack- 


ling and Allied Workers by a vote 
\of 6,822 to 3,175 for a company 


union, the R. J. Reynolds Em- 
ployes Assn. 


Germans have been rounding up|, 


: Retooling for car. 
a ek Med 


| Norton-on-Tees; P. J. Carey, Lon- Auto Workers (CIO); Hugh T. Ma- 
don aircraft worker; the mayor; honey, United Steelworkers; Otto|man in the plant to check up on 


J. H. Jones, steel worker of Man-} i a i s 

| : . xy s (AFL),| var production. Gaylord flatly re- 
unionists are welcomed by Mayor | chester, and J. H. Ward, Coventry Butler, Chemical Workers (AFL) d 
| F. H. LaGuardia on their arrival | aircraft worker. The four Ameri- 


| 


| 
j 


Liberal Prof, 
Fired by Notre — 
Dame, Has Job | 
With Chicago 


Chicago, [inois | 

Prof. Francis Elmer McMahon, | 
leading liberal profressor of Notre ; 
Dame University who was pres- | 
sured out of his South Bend teach- 
ing job because he would not sub- 
mit to presidential censorship, has 
been appointed associate professor 
of philosophy. at the University of | 


,Chicago, Pres. Robert M. Hutchins 


announces, 
At Notre Dame it was said that 
McMahon had embarrassed the 


and Stanley Ceizyk, International 


: Page Eddie Cantor! 


Washington, D. C. 

Expecting a baby? The 
chances it will be a boy are 
slightly better than 50-50. 

The Census Bureau says odds 
in favor of its being a boy al- 
ways have prevailed in this 
country, but that they’re the 
best in 15 years this year. 

This is based on 1942 figures, 
when a ratio of 10,584 boys to 
every 10,000 girls was estab- 
lished. During World War 1 
odds on boys increased in a 
number of European countries. 

“The idea then grew up that 
this was nature’s method of 
compensating for the loss of 
male lives in’ warfare,” said the 
Census Bureau. “Scientists 


university by his pronouncements 
because the public did not always 
j distinguish between his statements 
|and those of the school, though it 
was not charged that he himself 
had tried to make his views seem 
those of the institution. 


TRIBUNE GETS 
SUED FOR LIE 
ABOUT SEAMEN 


Chicago, Illinois 

Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Gua- 
dalcanal lie about the National 
Maritime Union came sailing home 
with a $200,000 slander suit in tow. 

The union is suing McCormick 
and his isolationist mouthpiece, 
The Chicago Tribune, for publish- 
ing a repeatedly denied story on 
January 22, 1943, saying that sick 
and wounded Marines had to un- 
load cargo ships at Guadalcanal 
because NMU members refused to 
work on Sunday. 

The suit followed similar actions 
brought against The Akron (O.) 
Beacon-Journal and other papers. 
The Akron paper originated the 
yarn, which has_ been officially 
refuted by high Navy and Army 
authorities. 

‘The Tribune followed up the 
original smear with other stories 
along the same line. Recently the 
Trib ran a series of stories based 
on the tales of a sailor who claimed 
NMU members were bringing com- 
munist literature into the U. S. 
directly from Murmansk, Russia. 


Hero Missing © 


Dorie Miller, first Negro hero 
of the war, is lost somewhere in 
the southwest Pacific, his family 
has been informed by the Navy 
Department. He had been serv- 
ing as messman aboard the air- 
craft carrier Liscome Bay, which 
was sunk by enemy action re- 
cently. 

Miller was awarded the Navy 
Cross by President Roosevelt for 
“distinguished devotion to duty, 
extraordinary courage and dis- 
regard for his own personal 
safety during the Japanese at- 
tack on the fleet in Pearl Har- 
bor December 7, 1941.” 

When Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific fleet, pinned the fa- 
mous ribbon and cross of bronze 
on the sailor’s breast two years 
ago, he complimented him on 

‘being the first representative of 
his race to be so honored in this 


pooh-poohed the idea, but the 
\| facts remained, and no adequate 
explanation was given.” 


Railroads Making 
More Money Than 
Ever Before, Says 
Research Report 


New York City 

Railroad companies have more 
money now than at any time in 
their long history of financial buc- 
caneering, Labor Research Asso- 
ciation reports, and are in a posi- 
tion to pay much bigger wage in- 
creases than the unions are asking. 

Class I roads, according to LRA’s 
Railroad Notes for January 1944, 
| will begin the new year with 
$1,346,000,000 cash on hand. This is 
161 per cent more than they had 
at the end of the boom year 1939, 
and 46 per cent more than they 
had piled up at the end of 1942. 

“This huge amount of cash in 
railroad treasyries,’ LRA says, 
“does not include their large hold- 
ings of U. S. government bonds and 
other easily cashable securities. 
With their present large working 
capital, the railroads are in the 
strongest current position in their 
history.” : 

Since the beginning of 1942, 
American railroads have reduced 
their indebtedness by around three- 
fourths of a billion dollars. Finan- 
cial reorganization of bankrupt 
properties, already approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will reduce this indebtedness by 
another $2,333,304,916. 

If full demands of the five oper- 
ating unions are granted, some- 
thing like $300 million would be 
added to annual payroll. Percent- 
ages of this as high as 81. per cent 
would be saved in taxes, however, 
ileaving the roads paying between 
|$100 million and $150 million. 


| Apprenticeship 
Plans Adopted 
By Many Plants 


Washington, D. C. 
Some 3,000 additional plants 
have adopted apprenticeship and 
short-term. training programs in 
the twelve months ending Nov., 
| 1943, War Manpower ‘Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt announced, 
‘Thesé 3,300 plants, he said, are 


Vey 


| ideas,” 
good labor relations, he. declared. 


when it was first organized 
in Rockford. 

His factory here, the In- 
gersoll Milling Machine Co., 


located on the edge of the swanky 
Country Club district, is surround- 
ed by a forbidding steel fence 
topped with barbed wire. Ever 
since Pearl Harbor the army has 
been trying to put an intelligence 


fuses to let the army in. 

In his home town, the NAM 
as an 
enemy of organized labor. His em- 
ployes have “no written labor 
contract,” Gaylord told reporters 
in New York. They belong to a 
company union, the Industrial Em- 
ployes Association, As The Rock- 
ford Labor News, organ of the 
AFL here, pointed out: “While 
Ingersoll’s is considered an open 
shop, most think it is open to non- 
union workers and that the open 
part does not mean to legitimate 
trade unions.” 

A few 
milk company delivered milk at 
Gaylords plant. One day the driv- 
ers joined the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters (AFL). They 
were banned thereafter from deli- 
vering milk to the plant and a lone 
nonunion: dairy was given the 
service. Gaylord used to let his 
company union publish a little 
paper of its own. .There was no 
union label on the sheet. 
“SELF-MADE” TYCOON 

A tall, lean man whose sandy 
hair is well flecked with gray, 
Gaylord, when elected to the NAM 
presidency, said that he was “an 
ordinary punk who started out to 
work after school and kept on 
working.” Work, not “bright 
accounted for his plant’s 


“I don’t know the difference be- 
tween management problems and 
abor problems,” he said, adding 
that he has regular talks with his 
men, eight each year, to “tell what 
the business outlook is.” 

LIVES IN STONE AGE 

Gaylord thinks the way to solve 

labor problems is: “Let the men 


working at the bench know the)! 


head of the business. Not call him 
by his first name. This first-name 
stuff is the bunk. It’s affectation 
in many places, The men ought to 
know what you look like, know 
where you live, see you occasion- 
ally. A plant manager ought to get 
over his properties.” 

But what about the men getting 
together themselves to organize 
or “to abstain from doing some- 
thing,” a reporter asked. “That’s 
conspiracy,” Gaylord shot back. 
“It stifles competition.” Under the 
free enterprise system Gaylord and 
the NAM want employers that 
will “skin the pants off’ men who 
try to form unions, 


C 


E | tion gangsterism in San 


| influences behind the attack 


in addition to the 28,000 other } 


i 


years ago a nonunion | 


reason for such an unwarranted 
deviation from the War Labor 
Board’s established policy of grant- 
ing retroactivity of all wage in- 
ereases to the time of contract ex- 
| piration, where such exists, Wayne 
L. Morse, public member who 
wrote the majority opinion, ration- 
alized that some of the companies 
would face a_ serious financial 
‘problem if a “retroactive wage 
award were made with no real 
possibility of retroactive price ad- 
justment.” He also went on to 
state that “the Board wishes to 
make it very clear that its action 
on retroactivity in this case, under 
these particular circumstances, 
does not establish any precedent.” 
| LABOR MEMBERS DISSENT 

Exposing this logic as one very 
difficult to follow, the dissenting 
opinion of the labor members on 
the War Labor Board hit the nail 
on the head when it stated, “Ob- 
viously, if the price increase which 
may be allowed does take into con- 
sideration retroactive. wage pay- 
ments, the serious financial prob- 
lems which are prophesied will not 
materialize, On the other hand, if 
there is no real possibility of retro- 
active price adjustment, then the 
price increases will not exceed any 
which may be necessitated by the 
actual wage increase, regardless of 
what decision the Board had made 
on retroactivity.” 

Little comfort can be extracted 
from Mr. Morse’s statement that 
this decision will not establish any 


deniable case to support their posi- 
tion on retroactivity by citing 
Board decisions and opinions on 
this question that left no room for 
the kind of thinking and reasoning 
indulged in by Mr, Morse in this 
case. 
WEIRD TUMBLE 

Referring to the Board's policy, 
as expressed in other cases, that 
inability to pay proper wage is 
no defense agaimst a demand for 
a wage increase, the labor mem- 
bers of the Board pointed = out 
further that this applies with equal 
force to the requirement that wage 
awards be made retroactive. They 
went on to say that “The Wage 
rates in this case did not become 
substandard on December 8, 1943; 
the rightful claim of the employees 
to a better wage did not accrue on 
that date; and surely the rights of 
employers and employees ought 
not to be determined by the ex- 
igencies of the Boards crowded 
calendar and the accidents of 
Board delays.’ : 


What more need be 
yond, of course, emphasizing as 
strongly as we can that there can 
be no excuse whatsoever for per- 
mitting a union to be left without 
the protection of contract wage 
provisions, which is precisely what 
occurs. when. wage. increases are 
not made retroactive to the date 
on which the contract has expired. 
This long-established policy of the 
War Labor Board must be strictly 
maintained. 


a 


said !—hbe- 


precedent regarding retroactive 
pay, since the reasons for disre- 
garding this long established prac- 
tice; as formulated by the War 
Labor Board itself in the instant 
case, are, to say the least, an ex- 
hibition of tight-rope dancing that 
does not even disguise the wires 
holding the dancer securely against 
the dangers of the law of gravity. 
“PRECEDENT”’—OR NOT? 
Every now and then the War 
Labor Board issues a decision that 
is not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent, but which makes precedents 
themselves meaningless. If this 
practice, which is tending to be- 
come more popular on the part of 
some public members on the War 
Labor Board, is not controlled, 
then the wage earners of this|| Would gladly settle for the 8 
country can rightfully feel that it |} @8-hour increase (for non-oper- 
is not the precedents that worry|| #timg employes) refused by the 
them but the exceptions to them.|| Offiee of Economic Stabiliza- 


Forcibly and with crystal clear'| ton.” é 
reasoning, the labor members of- 


A FIENDISH OUTRAGE 


At 10:40 on the night of December 20th two inhuman brutes at- 
tacked Victor Swanson, business manager-of Operating Engineers Lo-~- 
cal Union No. 3. First they beat Brother Swanson over the head with ° 
bludgeons, fracturing his skull, and causing a brain concussion. After 
he had staggered into his automobile, they threw acid into his face in- 
flicting terrible burns. It is now reported that the vision of one eye 
was burned out, and it is a grave question as to whether much vision 
will remain in the other eye. The burns extended from_ his forehead 
down on to his face, neck and chest. 

The members of every branch of organized lahor are a unit in 
denouncing this cruel, cowardly attack, The Executive Officers of 
Engineers Local Union No. 3 immediately met and posted a reward 
of $10,000 for information that will lead to the arrest and conviction 
of the individuals for the attack. S . ; 

Dewey Mead, president of the San Franciseo Building and Con- 
struction Trades, called a special meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Council, and by unanimous vote the delegates pledged whatever 
supplemental sum is necessary to run déwn and secure the conviction 
of the gangsters responsible for the attack. The Executive Board au- 
thorized President Mead to publish the following statement: 

“At the meeting of the Executive Board of the San Francisco 
| Building and Construction Trades Council held at 10:00 a.m., Decem- 
ber 23,. 1948, the representatives of all the affiliated unions pledged a 
fund to supplement the $10,000 reward that already has been posted 
by Engineers Local Union No. 3, for the apprehension and conviction 
of the parties responsible for the dastardly attack that was niade upon 
Victor Swanson, representative of Engineers Union No. 3. ; 

“This case is the first one that has occurred in the history of the 


Even Wall St. Journal 
Admits Roads Can Pay 


New York City 

Here’s what The Wall Street 
Journal, organ of reactionary, 
entrenched capital, thinks about 
the ability of railroads to meet 
their employes’ wage demands: 
“Most roads are in the excess 
profits brackets anyway, and 
those which. are not have made 
provisions for higher pay rates. 
The remainder will switch 8tic 
out of tax accruals for each dol- 
jar increase in payrolls. Many 
have over-accrued federal taxes 
for that reason. Management 
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pledges 
its full cooperation to all public officials in stamping out in its ineep- 
Francisco.” : 

- Al Wynn, veteran secretary-treasurer of the Bay Cities Metal. 
Trades Council, released the following statement: Saks al 
the Metal Trades Council are certain that there are sinister 

on our brother. We don’t know yet what 
intend to join in the effert of the entire 
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STILL A LONG, HARD ROAD AHEAD! 


There is still far too much smug confidence about the 
winning of this war—far too little realization of the gi- 
gantic problem ahead. The people cannot be blame for 
this situation so much as some of our military officers 
themselves. This does not apply to Roosevelt or Churchill 
or Stalin, all of whom, from the very beginning, have 
warned repeatedly of a long hard war. : 

The fact is that Germany is still very powerful, and 
as she shortens her lines she will be able to wage savage 
defensive war for a long time. There is no way to beat 
her except by pouring in millions of troops from the 
south and the west and slugging it out. This means death 
and maiming for hundreds of thousands of American, 
Canadian and British boys, but there is no alternative. 

It will take everything that Russia, Britain, the United 
States and Canada can throw at the Reich to knock her 
out. If, by spring, we are waging an all-out three-front 
war against Germany we should defeat her within the 
year. If our effort is half-hearted, if we stall in order to 
“save lives,” then Germany can hold out.for years. 


NO VICTORY THROUGH HOT-AIR POWER 

At this stage of the war, when millions of Americans 
are reported to be betting that Germany will be out of the 
war by Washington's birthday, it is necessary to remind 
ourelves that when we were attacked in December 1941 
President Roosevelt said that by 1945 or 1946 we should 
be in a position to begin to: wage victorious warfare 
against the Axis powers. Nothing has happened to change 
his original analysis. We cannot bomb Germany out of 
the war: the final victory must come through artillery 
and bayonet. Nor can we bomb Japan. out of the war; 
Tokyo must be taken by hand-to-hand fighting. When 
all the “‘softening-up” has been done through air-power, 
it still remains for the valiant foot-soldier to do the gory 
job. When we realize this, it begins to dawn on us how 
the millions of Russian and Chinese infantrymen dying 
on the field of battle have saved our bacon. 

Let's quit betting about whether the war will end next 
February or nexth August. The war with Germany alone 
will end only when we invade the continent with millions 
of men and even with that we will be fortunate to have 
victory in 1944. 


JAPAN NO PUSHOVER EITHER 

After Germany is finally, defeated we have the job 
of licking Japan. Maybe Russia will decide to help us. 
If so, it will be a simpler task. But to lick Japan, we've 
got to drive her out of Burma, the East Indies, China, the 
Philippines, Korea and all her Pacific outposts. The 
bloody part of the war with Japan is only beginning. And, 
finally, the fortress of Japan itself must be invaded, for 
the Japanese are not the kind to throw away their big 
chance to rule the roost in Asia by running up the white 
flag as soon as they suffer a few bombings. They will 
fight desperately, and our losses will be staggering. 

Although the American public is inclined to wishful- 
thinking, much of the blame can be laid on our own army 
and navy men who are supposed to be realists and in a 
position to know about such things. Yet the day after 
Pear] Harbor a prominent army officer told an audience 
in San Francisco substantially this: ““You can write this 
down in your book—we’ll knock out those Japs in about 
three weeks.” At the beginning of 1943 even the redoubt- 
able Admiral Halsey announced amidst considerable fan- 
fare that Japan would be crushed before the year was 
over. Even General Marshall was headlined in the press 
the other day to.the effect that ‘Japan is defeated.’’ Mar- 
shall, who is a realist, meant no such thing. What he 
implied was that the turning-point had been reached, but 
he added that from now on out the real bloody fighting 
will get under way. ; 


LOSING THE WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 
Some of the other nations of the world must be laugh- 
ing at our hypocrisy. Here we are fighting for the “‘four 
freedoms” and to make the world safe for democracy. 
Yet when a‘bill is presented in Congress to make it pos- 
sible for our soldiers to vote and have a choice in their 
government, reactionary Republicans and poll tax Demo- 
crats gang up to kill it. Why did these gentlemen kill it? 
Because they thought too many of the soldiers might vote 
for Roosevelt or for a Roosevelt Democrat in 1944. Some 
time ago the House passed the anti-poll tax bill, so that 
some 10 million disfranchised people.in eight southern 
gr can vote in federal elections. Soon it will come up 
ali-tax senators will filibuster it to death, and reactionary 
Republicans will join them in opposing “cloture.” All 
his while American boys bleed and die on the battle 
fields for “democracy.” Isn't it about time we declared 
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Senate for vote. What will happen? Leather-lunged 


Carpenters Hold 
Important Pair 

Of Meetings on 
Wage Schedules 


San Francisco, Calif. 
(CFLNL)—TIwo confer- 
ences of great significance 
have, been held by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Carpenters concerning the 
vital problem of stabilizing 
wages so as to eliminate the 
hills and valleys in the un- 
even rates which are being 
paid due to circumstances 


that are no longer valid, 
and which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, would interfere seriously 
with any efficient building pro- 
gram essential to our war effort. 

The first conference was called 
by General Organizer Cambiano, 
and was attended by International 
Representative Don Cameron and 
a substantial number of delegates 
representing locals from Redding 
to and including Sacramento and 
Stockton, as well as a representa- 
tive of the Federation’s Research 
Bureau. This was held at Sacra- 
mento. 


ARMY CORPS REPRESENTED 

At this conference a representa- 
tive of the Army Engineering 
Corps addressed the assembled 
business representatives of the 
unions and informed them that the 
Army was very much interested in 
stabilizing the rates so that a 
greater uniformity would be estab- 
lished, as this would make for 
greater efficiency and economy in 
the long run as far as the building 
programs now under way are con- 
cerned as well as those contem- 
plated by the Army. Each of the 
representatives reported on the 
wage rates, the contractual rela- 
tions and all important factors pre- 
vailing in their respective terri- 
tories. 

SAN JOSE MEETING 

A week later a second confer- 
ence was held at San Jose of the 
Carpenter’s local business repre- 
sentatives of the Santa Clara Val- 
ley District Council, Redwood Dis- 
trict Council, and the Monterey 
Peninsula. This meeting also dis- 
cussed and reported on the condi- 
tions in their localities, as well as 
the wage rates and the many as- 
pects of the manpower problem 
confronting them. 

Additional data is being assem- 
bled by the Research Bureau of 
the Federation in cooperation with 
Brother Cambiano and the unions, 
and procedural steps will be for- 
mulated to present the need for 
wage stabilization in this craft be- 
fore the Wage Adjustment Board. 


Federation Will 
Continue Aid to 
Unions Attacked 
By Open Shoppers 


San Francisco, Calif. 

(CFLNL) The Federation, with- 
out letting up any pressure to ob- 
tain War Labor Board interven- 
tion in the Imperial Valley anti- 
union flareup reported in earlier 
issues of the News Letter, received 
the following wire from the Exec- 
utive Assistant to the A.F.L. mem- 
bers on the National War Labor 
Board: F 
“New case committee unani- 
mously voted to refer Imperial Ir- 
rigation case Number 111-5498-D | 


to general counsel to determine if 
facts warrant recommendation of 
assumption of jurisdiction by the 
National War Labor Board.” 

‘The electricians who were forced 
out of their jobs are still out. At 
its last meeting, the Executive 
Council of the California State 
Federation of Labor decided that 
it would notify the Secretary of the 
Interior that support for future 
programs in establishing these ir- 
rigation districts would »be viewed 
very critically, if their labor rela- 
tions policies ‘are going to flaunt 
collective bargaining and other es- 
tablished rights won by the wage 
earners. 

The Federation will continue to 
support the unions involved in this 
fight to bring Imperial Valley back 
into the framework of the United 
States Government. 


‘Christian Order’ 


Mexico City, Mexico 

“The greatest domestic menace 
to Latin American labor and demo- 
cracy is the growing strength of 
the new-type fascist movement, 
operating under the slogan of ‘a 


‘New Christian Order’,” said Vicen- 


te Lombardo Toledano, president 
of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers. He character- 
ized this movement as aiming at a 
state where huge corporations and 
landowners would operate on the 
backs of “controlled labor... . and 
submissive peasants.” The Ramirez 
regime im Argentina, Toledano de- 
elared, was the first example of 
this state in the hemisphere, but 
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A BRITISH FACTORY BROAD- 
CASTED MUSIC THRU ITS 
PLANT AND PRODUCTION 
SUMPED J5% ! 


KEEP THIS UNDER YOUR 
HAT = GOOD UNION MEN 


MAXIM LITVINOFF (The Story 
of the Outstanding Modern Rus- 
sian in the Field of World Diplo- 
macy). By Arthur Upham Pope. 


When he was five years old, 
special police agents broke into 
the house in the middle of the 
night amd arrested his father, a 
Jewish merchant, for being too 
progressive. He grew up in an at- 
mosphere of the fierce anti-semitic 
Czarist pogroms of the Eighties 
and Nineties in Czarist Russia. 

He spent 4 years in the army 
and was forced to leave it when he 
refused to fire on strikers. 

He joined the Social Democratic 
Labor Party, accepted all the as- 


signments with devotion, ran the|: = - 


secret press, turned out pamphlets, 
got arrested, met some of the writ- 
ings of Lenin in a prison in Kiev. 

He just had to meet this Lenin, 
so he escaped from prison and 
started tracking him down. It took 
some time; but finally he found 
him in.the reading room of the 
British Museum in London, the 
same place where Marx had 
worked for years. They became 
fast friends and remained so till 
Lenin’s death 20 years later. 

There you have a few incidents 
in the story of how Maxim Lit- 
vinoff “got that way.” You will 
find the details in Upham Pope’s 
fascinating book “Maxim Lit- 
vinoff.” 

That, of course, is only the be- 
ginning of one of six or so im- 
portant careers of the century. 

It gathers momentum as it goes, 
through the first revolution of 
1905, past the period of prepara- 
tion in London working in a res- 
pectable publishing firm ‘during 
the day, past the first World War 
and the stand of Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks against the imperialist 
war while all the other labor par- 
ties of Europe went rationalist. 

Then begins the “international” 
career of Litvinoff. Comes from 
underground when two months af- 
ter the Revolution of 1917 he is 
appointed first Soviet Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Down- 
ing Street refused to recognize 
him, and so he set up shop on his 
own and opened the People’s’ Em- 
bassy in London. 

That was the time of a great 
stirring in the English Labor 
movement, a movement that wel- 
comed Litvinoff. with thunderous 
applause at the Nottingham Con- 
ference of the Labor Party in 1918, 
that forced Lloyd George by mass 
pressure, by tying up ships, by 
starting action committees all over 
England, to forget his intention of 
plunging into a full dress war to- 


gether with Clemenceau against 
the USSR. 

Then came the long struggle for 
recognition of the Soviet Union, a 
struggle spearheaded by Litvinoff 
and climaxed by the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the League of 
Nations as a major power in 1931. 
Litvinoff began his famous career 
at Geneva with a typical bit of 
forthright speaking: “Had we 
taken part in drawing up the Co- 
venants of the League, we would 
have contested certain of its ar- 
ticles. In particular we ‘should 
have objected to the provision in 
articles 12 and 15 for the legisla- 
tion, in certain instances, of war 
further, we should have ob- 
jected to article 22 on the system 
of mandates. We also deprecate 
the absence in article 23 of an un- 
derstanding to insure racial equal- 
ity.” 

And he backed up these state- 
ments with action proposals in the 
League, the kind of action that 
would have prevented this war 
and nipped Fascism in the bud. 

In 1934 he proposed a Permanent 
Peace Conference to prevent war 
and to devise a workable system of 
guarantees. 

When Mussolini attacked Ethi- 
opia, Litvinoff was the only one 
to stand up strongly against the 
Italian bullfrog. Past the aggres- 
sion on Spain and Austria, right 
into the tense Ozechoslovakian 
days he went on calling clearly 
and strongly for collective security 
against the beast of fascism. He 
even offered the help of the Soviet 
Union to Czechoslovakia after 
France refused to live up to her 
agreement to help. No use—the 
Czech parliament preferred surren- 
der to Hitler to aid from the 
USSR. 

When, finally, at Munich Cham- 
berlain and Daladier decided to 
try to push Hitler against the 
Soviet Union, Litvinoff left the 
League. These ten years or so pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war showed 
up the dry rot that was eating at 
the heart of the cowardly and 
hypocritical countries of old Eu- 
rope. They also gave a clear pic- 
ture of the new Europe that was 
coming into the world in the 
Soviet Union—direct and forth- 
right in its statements, unwavering 
in its action, the kind of set-up 
that produced the kind of man 
that we have learned to respect in 
Litvinoff. This whole story, right 
up to 1943, you will find told im 
detail—and it deserves detail if 
any story does—in this excellent 
book by Pope. 

—CHARLES OBERMEYER 


(Here’s anew version of that poem by a member of Local 751, 
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International Association of Machinists (AFL). It appeared recently 


in Aero News, newspaper of the local.) 
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By FRENCHY COURBET 
Are you an active member—the kind that’s liked so well, 
Or are you just contented with the button on your lapel? 
Do you attend the meetings and mingle with the flock, 
Or brother, do you stay at home and criticize and knock? 
Do you take an active part to help the work along, _ 
Or are you satisfied to be the kind that just belong? 


Do you ever visit a brother 


Then come out to the meetings and 


rs, you know right from wrong, 
, instead of just belong. — 


: | who is troubled, worn and sick, 
Or do-you leave that to a few—then crab about the clique? | 
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GIGGLES 


AND 
GROANS 


IN GOOD ORDER 

The office telephone was out of 
order, and a workman was sent 
o make repairs. After a time, the 
workman suggested that the oc- 
cupant of the office should call up 
an acquaintance in order to test 
the working of the instrument. 
The man called for the telephone 
number of his own home. When 
the connection was made, he spoke 
into the transmitter: “Maria!” 
There followed a few seconds of 
waiting, and he repeated his call 
in a peremptory tone: “Maria!” 

The storm that had been gather- 
ing broke at this moment, The 
telephone wires were struck by 
lightning and the man was hurled 
violently under his desk. Presently 
he crawled forth in a dazed con- 
dition, and regarded the repair 
man. plaintively. 

“That’s her!” he declared. 
telephone works fine.” 

ie * & 


HIT OF THE CENTURY 


He was the final speaker at a 
banquet. Speakers before him had 
droned on interminably. The audi- 
ence was bored almost to tears. 
The toastmaster announced, “Wil- 
ton Lackaye, the famous actor, 
will give you his address.” 

Lackaye rose and said. “Gentle- 
men, my address is the Lambs 
Club, New York.” Then he sat 
down. The applause was tremen- 
dous. 


“Th e 
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WHY COPS GO NUTS 


“Hullo,” said a voice, “is that 
the police department?” 

“Yes, madam.’ 

“Well, there’s a nasty tramp sit- 
ting up in a tree in my garden 
teasing my dear little dog.” 

s 2 


GOOD REASON 


“By Jove, old boy, I couldn't 
believe it when I heard you were 
in the hospital. Why, only last 
night I saw you dancing with a) 
pretty blonde.” 

“Yes; so did my wife.” 

e ae 


FORCE OF HABIT 


Jimmy, aged 6, youngest of 11 
children, was taken to the hospital 
to see his father who was quite ill. 
Jimmy was quiet, almost reverent, 
until time came for him to leave. | 
Then he tiptoed ap to the bedside | 


.and whispered in his father’s ear: | 


“Kin I see the baby now?” 
ss @ 


THE URCHIN OF MENACE 


A young boy observing two bow- | 
legged men cried, “Mamma, look | 
at those bowlegged men.” 

“Son,” replied the mother, “don’t 
be so rude, You have had better 
training. Be refined, have man-| 
ners. Go home and read from| 
Shakespeare and learn hew to con- 
duct yourself.” ? 

The boy pored over the writings 
of Shakespeare endeavoring to 
learn etiquette, but he made the 
same statement again when he 
happened to view the men on 
another occasion. 

He was challenged once more by 
his mother to read Shakespeare, 
so he labored again, and upon see- | 
ing these men the next time, he| 
exclaimed, “Talley ho! What men 
are these, that wear their legs in 
parentheses ?’ 


s* * # 


CAREER JUST STARTED 

Clancey died and his wife de- 
cided to have him cremated in- 
stead of having a regular burial. 
At the crematory the attendant | 
tried to sell her an urn for his | 
ashes. 
“Nothing doing!” she cried. “The 
little loafer never worked a day | 
in his life. I’m going to put ne 
ashes in an hour glass and he'll | 
be doing something from now on.” | 

s 8 8 
DANGER AHEAD! 


Barber (whispering to new help- 
er): “Here, comes a man for a 
shave.” 

Helper: “Let me practice on 
him.” 

Barber: “Al right, but be care-, 
ful and net cut ypurself.” 

* * * 
THE NICK OF TIME 


Barber—You are losing your 
hair very fast. Are you doing any- 
thing to save it? 

“Yes. I am getting a divorce.” 

= s ? 

ENFORCED TWO-TIMING 
._Boy Friend: “You’re dancing 
with me tonight and I suppose to- 
morrow you'll be making a date 
with some other man.” 

Girl Friend: “Yes, 
chiropodist.” 


with my 
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TOUGH PROPOSITION 
Innocently unaware of the pre- 
judices held against him, an old 
colored man, ‘staunchly religious, 
applied for membership in an ex- 
clusive church. The pastor attempt- 
éd to put him off with all sorts 
of evasive remarks. The old Negro, 
instinetively beeoming aware that 
he was hot wanted, said finally 
that he would sleep on it and per- 
haps the Lord would tell him just 

what to do. i 
Several days later, he returned. 
“Well,” asked the minister, “did 


im that same church for ten yeahs 
and Ah still can't make it.” | 


| ton high or you'll hit low. 
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DEMANDING 


DEMOCRACY AND UNI 


Editor, Hungarian Daily Journal ‘ 


The question often arises these days: What will be 


the attitude of the peoples 
Europe when the actual and 
taken? Are the people ready 

The answer is: 
many an “‘‘expert,”’ ‘‘political 

That this is so has been 
the Greek underground, by 


Bulgaria, by the Hungarian Front 
of National Independence, by the 
Mass support these various under- 
ground movements receive in spite 
of the most adverse circumstances. 

Where open guerrilla warfare 
could not develop, partisan groups 
found their way into Yugoslavia. 
Most Balkan and central European 
nations are now represented 
among the battalions of Gen. Tito. 

These nations are not fighting 
merely to regain national inde- 
pendence from Nazi suppression, 
for they will not be satisfied by 
defeating Hitler. They are fighting 
a democratic revolution for fun- 
damental economic, political and 
social changes. 


SOURED ON‘HITLERISM 

Many sections of thee Yugoslav, 
Greek, Bulgarian and Hungarian 
fascists also “desire” the downfall 
of Hitler. They learned that Hitler 
conquests mean grabbing every- 
thing for the Nazis. 

These native fascists substitute 
a new slogan: “Yugoslavia fer Yu- 
goslav reaction,” “Hungary for the 
Hungarian fascists,” ete. In other 
words, the forces of reaction want 
to perpetuate their power in the 
post-war world—a thing obviously 
not wanted by the great masses of 
the people. 

For more than two decades the 
people of Huagary lived under the 
yoke of the fascist Horthy regime. 
The turbulent history of Bulgaria 
following World War I speaks for 
itself. Austrian labor fought with 
arms in their hands against the 
fascists of Austria. The Greek peo- 


'ple suffered a fascist dictatorship 


and people of Yugoslavia lived 
under semi-fascism. And all that 
before the conquests of Hitler! 
DEMOCRACY BIG NEED 

The problems of the peasantry 
of the Balkan and_ neighboring 
countries need solving. Industrial 
labor must have democratic rights, 


Oh, Mr. Crawford 
Néw York City 

This penetrating analysis of our 
economic evils comes from Board 
Chairman Frederick Coolidge 
Crawford of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. Speaking 
at a luncheon of the Bond Club 
here, he said: 

“There is too much talk of mal- 
distribution. We have maldistribu- 
tion due to the lack of productivity 
and to the failure of the under- 
privileged worker to produce 
enough to give him a fair share 
of the things he wants.” 


Ship Bill Forecasts 
Post-W ar Headache 


An idea of the trouble ahead 
for Unele Sam when he starts 
to settle with war contractors 
was emphasized when 62 steam- 
ship companies put in a bill 
for $300,000,000 for “losses” of 
various kinds. 

The claim will be passed on 
by a special tribunal of Federal 
Circuit Court judges set up by 
the President after the War 
Shipping Administration report- 
ed that it had spent nearly two 
yeass in attempts to reach a 
settlement, but was unable to 
do so because the shipping com- 
panies’ demands were consid- 
ered ‘excessive. 


of the Balkans and central 
large-scale invasion is under- 
; y 


analyst’’ and “strategist.” 
effectively’ demonstrated by 
upheavals ‘that have swept 


free labor unions, improved stan- 


ae 


They are ready—and far ahead of © | 


National ‘and religious minorities. 


Na of living. 


must have protection and freedom. 
Remnants of feudalism must be 
eliminated and extra-political priv- 
ileges, political and social persecu- 
| tion, suppression by. uppe 
cliques must disappear. 

READY FOR INVASION 

Are the peoples of the Balkans 
and the neighboring countries 
ready for the invasion? They are. 
But the mere overthrow of Hitler 
will not suffice. They will be sat- 
isfied with ‘nothing short of the 
Four Freedoms, the realization and 
genuine application of the princi- 
ples of the’ Atlantic Charter. 

That is the meaning of the oppo- 
sition of the Greek underground to 
the king and monarchy. That is the 
meaning of the program of the 
united Hungarian underground. 
It is the meaning also of the estab- 
lishment of the Tito-Ribar provi- 
sional government of Yugoslavia 
as opposed: to Mikhailovitch and 
the Yugoslav government-in-exil 

| There will be no Versailles treaty 
for middle Europe if the peop 
have their way. , 


‘Tammany Hall 
Taken Over By 
Garment Union 


New York City 

Purchase of the Tammany Hall 
building by Local 91, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, as 
a headquarters was termed a sym- 
bol of the new status of labor (and 
of Tammany Hall) by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia at the dedication of the 
union’s new home. 

“IT wouldn’t change the name of 
‘this building,” LaGuardia said. “I 
would keep. it as a permanent mon- 
ument to the change that came 
for the city of New York when a 
mighty, ruthless organization lost 
the building to an organization of 
the people.” 

Glancing over his shoulder at 
former Mayor James J. Walker, 
Tammany Hall Democrat forced 
out “of office by the same reform 
movement which later put La- 
Guardia in office, the mayor said: 
“This building was built by the 
Walker administration and put out 
of business—or on the bum—by the 
LaGuardia administration.” 


This Union Worker Has 
2 Jap Scalps on Belt 


Pvt. Wilbur Pinegar jr., the 18- 
year-old former defense plant 
worker at Des Moines, Ia., killed 
two Japanese in quick succession 
and saved the life of PFC Donald 
D. Bumgarner, 20, former railroad 
worker of Minneapolis. 

The two were with a patrol 
moving ahead of their lines. A 
Japanese soldier rose out of a 
foxhole, shot at Bumgarner, and 
missed. Before the Japzmese could 
fire again, a shot from Pinegar’s 
rifle finished him. 

A few seconds later Pinegar 
added another Japanese to his bag 
while the remainder of his patrol 
cleared out of the area. Bumgar- 
ner moved a shgrt distance and his 
rifle eliminated a Japanesé ar 
the group holding on te the ig 
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DESTR : 
OF LABOR, REVEALED. 


- (EDFTOR’S NOTE: Unions all over the country, while willing to 
relax labor regulations in wartime to speed up defeat of the Axis, 


are Jess détermined that anti-labor employers shall not be 
to take advantage of wartime measures for peacetime ex- | 


Samuel S. White, FP correspondent in Kansas City, dis- 
©usses some of the dangers reported at the recent conference on labor 


legislation there.) 


By SAMUEL S. WHITE ~ 
Kansas City, Missouri 
It was not a cheerful picture that was drawn by the 
reports and’comments of state labor commissioners, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor and state and federal of- 
ficials at the National Conference on. Labor Legislation 


held here recently. 


Many of the gains which have been painfully and 
slowly won by labor in many struggles on the picket line 


and in legislative halls have been |; 


nullified in a year or two—some 
for the duration and some without 
definite limit. 

Child labor, it was reported, has 
grown by leaps and beunds. Wage- 
Hour Administrator L. Metcalfe 
Walling said that in the first quar- 
ter of this fiscal year his division 
had collected $850,000 in fines of 
$10 per person for each day the 
law was violated. This is four 
times the normal collection of 
fimes. 

Walling estimated that half of 
the increase ‘in employment in 
wartime America is due to child 
labor, the other half to employ- 
ment of women who normally do 
not work. There hasbeen an in- 
erease of 330% this' year in issu- 
@mee of certificates for legal child 


labor. 
THE EXPLOITER SPEAKS 
If the present trend continues, 
we will see a “mentally crippled” 
epneratica after the war, Pres. 
Levis Hollander of the New York 


Ford Officials 
Sabotage Labor, 
Manager Set-Up 


Detroit, Michigan 

Ford Motor Company officials, 
who have been accused of about 
everything unpatriotic since this 
war started, characterized the 
labor-management program of the 
War Production Board as a “po- 
litical vehicle designed to push la- 
bor into management of industry.” 

Labor - management’ committees 
would “give the unions practical 
control of the operation of plants,” 
they said, adding: “That’s a pretty 
big bundle of authority to concen- 
trate in a group which is not con- 
tributing one cent of finances, not 
assuming any of the responsibility, 
and which has nothing to offer in 
the way of experience or ability 
along management lines.” 

The statement was in answer to 
an editorial which appeared in the 
WPB’s Labor-Management News, 
entitled Please Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Sloan, urging them to be a little 
more cooperative for the sake of 
the war effort. 


—_——_—— 


Boys Serving Overseas 
Like the Union Papers 


We have said before that the No. 
1 request of overseas servicemen 
is for letters from,. home. Next 
comes union newspapers. 

Hotel and Club Voice, newspaper 
of Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes Intemational Alliance 
(AFL), is printing extracts from 
V-mail received from its members 
abroad. Corp. Nicholas Kotsi, hold- 
er of the Purple Heart, writes: “I 
want to show my thanks for the 
wnion paper. It enables me to keep 
up with what is going on at home. 
I've seen lots of action in North 
Africa and Sicily.” 

Servicemen often find out from 
fhe paper that fellow union mem- 
bers are in the same or nearby 
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State Industrial Union Council 
said.: Another speaker declared 
that he had even run across the 


argument that employment of chil-_ 


dren 14 to 16 would prevent child 
delinquency! 

Walling singled out the shipyard 
industry for immediate action, as- 
serting that employment of chil- 
dren in shipyards -was a “tremen- 
dous national problem.” 

Another dangerous trend is the 
relaxation of laws limiting the 
hours of employment of women 
and prohibiting night work for 
women. Connecticut and Kansas 
particularly were the subject of 
discussion in this regard. 
EMPLOYERS BUST LAWS 

It is quite apparent that manu- 
facturers groups are using every 
angle to set aside laws of this type. 

The danger is that the laws 
which were enacted in peacetime 
to protect workers—and it took 
years to enact them—are relaxed 
in wartime to take care of an 
emergency. The plants and indus- 
tries for which these laws are be- 


ing relaxed will quickly pass out of | _ 


the picture with the ending of the 
war, leaving the workers in their 
regular civilian employments with 
the problem of again struggling to 
obtain the protective legislation. 
“STATES RIGHTS” BUNK 

The conference ended with a 
flare-up on states’ rights, when 
the delegates were asked to in- 
dorse federal legislation granting 
funds to state agencies for en- 
forcement of labor laws. 

Several southern labor commis- 
sioners opposed such action, plead- 
ing states’ rights. It appears that 


some states would rather not en-| 


force laws than accept money 
from the federal government. 
However, a majority votea to in- 
dorse the proposed legislation. 


Poor Are Still Poor 


Americans who have been daz- 
zled by our $147,000,000,000 na- 
tional. income, and misled by it 
into assuming that the war has 
produced a chicken in every fam- 
ily pot, were jolted when a recent 
OWL press release announced that 
20,000,000 people are receiving in- 
adequate incomes. Their shock 
would have been even ruder had 
they been told that this was prob- 
ably a conservative estimate. — 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


Don’t brag if your ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower. To- 
day the immigration laws are 
much stricter. 


Cash Farm Income 
Trebled Since 1939 


Speaking before the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 
at Chicago, Chester C. Davis, 
former war food administrator, 
stated that cash farm income 
this year will be close to 20 bil- 
lions, or three times as large as 
in 1939. 

A further increase in farm 
prices, he argued, would not be 
in the best interest of agricul- 
ture. : 


GAGS 


y. TWO PHILIPPINE REGIMENTS INTHE 
7 4.U.S ARMY WERE TRAINED ON THE 
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The Waters family, nine |.craft Co., Renton, Wash. 
strong, are helping ‘lick the | Boeing is under contract to 


Axis on the production |Dist. Lodge 751, Intl. Assn. 
front. They build. Flying! of Machinists (AFL). L. to 
Fortresses at Boeing Air-'r: B. C. Waters, James, 


“New Deal” Dead? Nonsense! Most of 

Early Reforms of Roosevelt Regime 

Proved Their Worth and Here fo Stay 
By “OBSERVER” * 


So the ‘‘New Deal’’ is dead! 

It is very easy to roll a shibboleth like that off your 
tongue and, if you are a rugged individualist or a_poll- 
tax reactionary from the south, to roll your eyes and 
smack your lips. But it’s all just political hokum, for it 
just happens that the “New Deal” is NOT dead—no mat- 


ter what anybody might say about it. 
What was the New Deal? 


When the new congress and the new president. assumed office in 
1932 this country was in the throes of the worst panic it had ever 


known. Ten thousand banks had failed and all were closed ($3 billion | 


Preserve Food 


of deposits yet unpaid). Seventeen million workers were out of jobs. 
Hundreds of thousands of businesses went bankrupt. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of farm homes were foreclosed. Cotton was: five cents and wheat 
forty. A judge was strung up by Iowa farmers. Stores were looted for 
food by hungry crowds. Money and gold were hoarded. 

Then Roosevelt said: “There'll be a New Deal.” 


It was a time of floundering and experimentation in the face of 4 | 


major threat to our national life. And out of grim necessity came a 
program—some of it unworkable, but most of it a life-saver. And 
among these reforms, many will remain. Let’s list a few of these “New 
Deal” measures: 

Hoarded gold collected as a basis for currency issue. 

Bank deposits insured. 

Public corporations for investments instituted. 

The Export-Import Bank established. 

Banks reorganized. 

Work provided by the government. 


Money given to states and sub-divisions for public enterprises to lane 


provide work. 
Monopoly holding-companies ordered to be eliminated. 
Rural electrification co-operatives organized. 
The Tennessee Valley development authorized. 
Building and loan company investment insured. 
Labor given legal protection in the right to bargain collectively. 
Abolition of corporation private armies. 
Pénsions for aged workers. 
Provisions for pay during temporary unemployment. 


t poli i . ilitary ) = | ; : i 
Permanent policy of refusing to use military power for the col ‘canning jars with the screw tops, 


|and paste a label on each jar. Do- 


lection of private debts. Withdrawal of marines from Haiti and Nica- 
ragua. 

Pan-American “good neighbor” policy. 

Philippines granted independence. 

“Reciprocal trade” established. 

Are these things “dead”? Who says they are “dead”? No one— 
except a hypocritical liar or a congenital idiot. 


By WILLIAM S. GAILMOR 
Some day one of those peace rumors will turn out to 
be the real thing. Out of what's left of Berlin will come 
a plea for an ‘honorable’. peace. 
The United Nations won't be suckers for that kind 
of talk. They will have had enough of it from fascists, 


semi-fascists and “reformed” fascists. An answer will 


come forth: “Unconditional surrender.” Berlin will balk. 
It won’t help. Days of balk, and talk, will long have passed. 

The end of the balk and talk era came with the pacts of Moscow 
and the 3-way testament of Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. The three 
most important leaders of free peoples buried the remnant pieces of 
a patchwork past and fused their forces in a single fight for one kind 
of freedom. 

Here lies the League of Nations—a monument té talk. Here lies 
Munich—a beer garden, a putsch palace, and birthplace of the Great 
Balk. Dead—dead as the days when oceans were protective barriers. . . 
GHOSTS TALK—FASCISTS STILL SPOUT 

Oh, yes, the ghosts still stalk. Like Gerald L. K. Smith and his 
senatorial sanctifiers. Like Sir Oswald Mosely, resuscitated for another 
spit into the faces of the British people who haven’t yet wiped. their 
faces of the sweat and tears and the blood of their sons. 

But look closely at them. And_listen to them. They, too, are crying 
for an “honorable” peace. Crying, and foaming at the mouth. For 
they, like their continental counterparts, hear the death rattle in the 
guns of the Red Army, in the bombs blasting Berlin, in the roar of 
millions of people’s voices. 

They want peace. The fascists and their fellow-drivellers want 
peace with the past. Let’s have the things-as-they-were, they shout. 
But things as they were made things as they are—and things as they 
are make no pretty picture. ; 
WANTED: UNCONDITIONAL FASCIST SURRENDER! 

The only things that count are things as they’re going to be. And 
that depends on the unconditional surrender of fascism. It depends also 
on whom the fascists will surrender to. And who will pronounce judg- 
ment on the cosmic criminals?. j 


There are going to be trials. There will be an international court. 


rable. That’s a blueprint for peace. For 
er of the attacker to be attacked. 
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isugar, salt, dried beans and peas, 
| macaroni, 


}once or 
| vegetables. It won’t be much of 


good. condition. 


| againstdust, weevils and cupboard | 
| pests that have a habit of creeping | 
iin as if by magic. 


| ing tray, directly underneath the) 


Dorothy, Bessie, “Mom” 
Willie Waters, “Dad” Bon- 
nie Waters, Katherine, Wil- 
lie C. and son-in-law. Lloyd 
Gordon. (Federated _ Pic- 


tures ) 
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Tips to Help 5 


Few of us, especially working} 
mothers, have time fo go to the| 
market every day. We find it} 
works out better to do one good) 
substantial marketing once a week, 
stocking up on staples like flour, 


noodles, rice, cereals, 
etc., and fill in during the week 
twice with meats and 
a 
saving in time or in money if we 
allow the staples to spoil because | 
they have to stand around over a, 
period and we do nothing | 
about keeping them fresh and in 


s fs4 
Since staples are usually sold in} 


packages made of paper or card- | 
board, as soon as they are opened | 
it’s a good idea to turn the cereal | 
or flour into a tightly covered con- 
tainer. You can use your empty 


this will protect the food) 


ing 


Keep fresh meats in the defrost-| 


freezing unit. Cover it lightly with| 
wax paper, leaving the ends open 
for free circulation of air. You can 
use the wax paper that the meat 
comes wrapped in or save the was! 
paper wrappers of bread to use the 
same way. 


| COOK FISH WHILE FRESH 


Cook fish within 24 hours after | 
you buy it. It will keep better 
cooked than fresh. Wrap fresh fish 
in wax paper to prevent the spread 
of the fish odor and store in the 
freezing unit if you can possibly 
use the space. 

To keep poultry, wash carefully, 
cleaning it thoroughly, pat dry 
with towel and sprinkle well in- 
side and out with salt. Wrap in 
wax paper and clean towel and 
keep very cold until time to cook. 
Cooked poultry must be thoroughly 
cooled before covering and storing 
in refrigerator. 


| right. 


Wash outside of milk and cream 
bottles before placing in refrigera- 
tor. Place on shelf next to the 
freezing unit. Pour leftover milk or 
topcream into a covered glass or 
jar. Keep butter and oleo and soft 
cheeses in a covered container. 
Wrap hard cheese in wax paper or 
place in covered dish. Keep eggs 
in the refrigerator in their own 
box or in a bowl. Don’t wash eggs 
before storing because the natural 
coating on the shell helps keep the 
moisture in the egg. 


Green Asked to Fell 
W hy He Fights Closed 
Shop Status of Guild 


; Detroit, Michigan 
“We are not fighting for the 


establishment and maintenance of |. 


dual, rebel, rival movements,” AFL 


S| 


ight Jo 


‘Drive 
r Service Men 
Injured In War 


; Detroit, Michigan 

_ All local unions of the United 
Auto Workers are in receipt of in- 
structions from Pres. R. J. Thomas 
to try to find light jobs for 
wounded and otherwise disabled 
veterans of this war who are be- 
ginning to return to the plants in 
which they hold seniority. 

Locals are instructed to “seek 
immediately to negotiate agree- 
ments with their respective plant 
managements whereby light work 
may be provided for partially dis- 
abled veterans.” 

“The returning members of our 
union come back with their se- 
nority protected,’ he wrote, “so 
they_have some assurance of a job. 
But this does not meet the situa- 
tion. Surely we owe a great debt 
to these men who not only have 
gone to fight for our democratic 
freedom but also have made the 
sacrifice of some of their capacity 
to earn a living.” 

Problems faced by the locals in 
carrying out the instructions in- 
clude the limited amount of light 
work in most auto and parts plants 
and the fact that most plants have 
regularly given available light 
work to old or partly incapacitated 
employees, who will have no mili- 
tary pensions or bonuses to piece 
out their incomes. 

Recent employment of women 
in many departments, with result- 
ing transfer of heavy work on 
these jobs, may pave the way for 
the veterans, most of whom will 
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VAPOR 
Cleaning—Pressing | 
Dyeing—Alterations | 
PHONE $221 
951 Del Monte 
Monterey — 


CALIF. VAN & 
STORAGE CO. 


Local and Long 


Distance Moving 
Office Phone: Carmel 2005 
Residence: 
Monterey 4934 and 6679 


JACK MARIS 


Karl’s Shoe Store 


SHOES AT GREAT SAVINGS FOR 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


—LARGE SELECTIONS— 


432 ALVARADO 
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NATIONAL DOLLAR STOR 


AN AMERICAN-CHINESE INSTITUTION FEATURING AMERICAN § 
MADE MERCHANDISE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. g 


266 ALVARADO 
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PHYSICAL - LABORATORY - FLUOQROSCOPE 


X-RAY EXAMINATION 


An Examination and Report in $ 
plain language will be given of 3 
the following: heart, blood 

pressure, lungs, sinuses, liver, Covers 
gall bladder, kidneys, stomach, 

system. 


have more seniority than the great 
majority of women now employed 


jin their plants. 
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“It’s socialism! That’s what it 
is!” exclaimed Mr. Dilworth, 
wrathfully, throwing down his 
evening paper. 

“Your’re right, Pop.” replied 
Luther. “Socialism is socialism, all 
Probably always will be. 
Music is music. Philosophy is philo- 
sophy and Hoover is——” 

“Shut up! I’m losing my patience. 
This country is going straight to 
the dogs.” - 

“Why, Pop. You said nobody | 
went straight any more. Anyway, | 
maybe the dogs like it.” 

“Young man, you're getting too | 
big for your britches, You know | 
good and well what I mean.” 

“Sure! You mean somebody’s 
getting a living wage?” 

“No, I don’t. I mean these Ia-| 
bor-management committees the 
War Production Board is setting | 
up. They’re nothing but commu-| 
nism.” 

“A minute ago, you said they | 
were socialism. They certainly | 
move fast, don’t they?” 

“Don’t get smart with me, young | 
man. Pll tan your hide.” 

“Watch out for the tanners’ un- 
ion, Pop.” 

“Unions! Unions! That’s the | 
trouble _with business today. Too| 
many unions. Now they’re setting 
up labor-management committees. 
It’s pure tommyrot.” 

“Maybe it comes under the pure 
food and drug act.” 

“Pretty soon companies won’t 
even own their own industries.” 

“You said the other day they 
were all owned by widows and or- 
phans, anyway.” 

“So I did. But somebody has to 
manage them.” 

“Oh, you mean the labor-man- 
agement committees?” 

“No, I don’t. That’s mis-manage- 
ment. You can’t manage business 
with a committee.” 

“How about a board of direc- 
tors, Pop?” — 

“That’s different.” 

“Different people, you mean.” 


| 


“Certainly. Workers don’t know | 


anything about factories.” 

“Why, you said in a speech that 
labor was the backbone of the 
country.” 


intestines, spine, and nervous 
PHONE 8341 FOR APPOINTMENT 


DR. E. P. ROOKLEDGE, D. C. 


SUITE 307 PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 215 FRANKLIN 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 
DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6825. New Montercy. 
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MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY | 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa ‘Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, Californiz=, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. : 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)--Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St:, Rec. Sec., Mar‘in 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Baliard 6341. 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 

BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St. Pres. and Bus. Agent, E. D. McCutcheon; Sec., Pearl Ben- 
nett. 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Bot 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, -Montarey, Phond 
ae Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove, Pheme 


| BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 


REY COUNTY—Meets ist and 3rd Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 411% 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. D. L. Ward, business representative, 
Phone 6744, L. T. Long, Secretary, P. O. Box_1095. 
BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Scc., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 
CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 
Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. 
: Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meets 2nd Monday at 411% 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. E. C. Geary, president. Paul Day, sec- 
retary, Phone ‘7550. 


AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTER2Y 


COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. and Bus. Agent, Louis Martin; Sec., 
Lester Caveny. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8,00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Feryu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Paci.ic 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611-——Meets fi:st 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Tempi-; 
Pres., Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
James Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 
Chas. Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz, 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefest, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “074. 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary; Herman R. Bach. 

| MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 

Barienders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8p. m. 


“When?” / 

“On Labor Day.’ 

“Oh, that,” 

“Didn’t you mean it, Pop?” 

“Of course I meant it. Workers 
are the backbone of the country. 
Without workers—” 

“Without workers there wouldn’t 
be any profit.” 

“That’s right. And without prof- 
its—” ' ' 

“There wouldn’t be any Repub- 
lican party.” 

“Don’t sneer at the Republicans, 
my boy. They will set our house in 
order.” 

“You mean the doghouse.” 

“No. I mean that with men like 
Hoover and Landon and Sen. Nye 
at the helm, the ship of state will 
march straight—” 

“How does a ship march, Pop?” 

“I mean the march will ship 
straight—Oh, you’ve got me mixed 
up.” : 

“No, no. You mean the doghouse 
will hoover around the helm and 
landon the ship of state. That's 
pretty nye it, Pop. Good night.” 
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Press E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson .Ave., phone 7622. 

MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO, 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 

tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson, 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m, Pres., er 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. . J, C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. ‘337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS NO. 62—Meets 2nd Friday at 
8 p.m. L, A. Trine, President, Phone 5704. H. Diaz, business agent 
and secretary, office 411% Alvarado Street, Monterey, Phone 
6744 Home phone 7986. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National hod 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meete first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamit. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; : 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, ‘Offive 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John A 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River 


Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 10 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the 
Watsonville and Salinas. = 

TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, 


Carpenters’ Hall at. 


~s 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 
Wholesalers and Jobbers 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calit 
—— PHONE 4854 —— 
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E. Alisal & Peari Sts. 
Phone aye 
© 


420 Monterey St. 
— 4786 


’ Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


wr HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


‘ ‘TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


FOR SERVICE — 


* YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 
— 7337 — 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—-Vice-President for 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


me 
me 


Phone 


7337 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St.. Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, ‘phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W 
G,. Kenyon. 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Menday 
of month, 2:00. p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


SUTCHERS UNIO? 506 (Salinas Branch)—President,’V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 


CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 

- Hall, North’ Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field; Sec; H. L, Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del ‘Monte Ave.; 
Bus. Agt., L E. Koch, home phone 6868; Office 422 N. Main St., 
Phone 5721, hours 7:30-9; 12:30-1:30; 4:30-5:30. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Grace Logue; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Bertha Thurman; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Emon. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 pm., at Labor Temple. Pres., Allen Meek; Bus. 
Agent, Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 

“Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. E. W. Billso Pres. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets 1n Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec. ~Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fri- 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; Amos Schofield, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh;, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 


‘PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104: Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7: :30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., “Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 

‘office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 


night at Labor Temple.) 
_ POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1040: Meets every third Wed- 
* _mesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Sa'inas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
_ 2944R, P. Oo. Box 25; Lester Pierce, P es., Salinas. 


the 


‘PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 


AND. SALINAS—Meets !ast Tuesday of each month, 
ng iuan Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
. Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
St., Salinas 


‘nat = pags UNION, LOCAL 304—President, Jonn Al- 
Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
St., pt. Selina Shone Phone 7355. 


COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
_. Temple; H, *. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook, 1413 
gee ace 


WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—President, Les 
hea ge aD, Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. “Meets in 
‘2nd and 4th Mondays at. 7:30 P. M. 


TERS -<y AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
Fy Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
‘Labor ‘Tem — i (Red) Carey secretary, John & Main St., 


= OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 

=f OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
mth 19 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
nS p Sante Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 


. R. McCloskey, Salinas, Pres.; 
ect St. eae aes last 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


By Congressman 
JERRY VOORHIS 


Congressman Ou tland 
has asked me to guest write 
his newspaper column for 
the current week. Naturally 


I appreciate very deeply this 
invitation, partly because of 
the many friends which I 
have in the | 1th Congres- 
sional District, but more 
especially because of my 
sincere admiration for the 
sterling work which Con- 
gressman Outland has been 
doing as the Representative 
of that district. 


More than three years ago I in- 
troduced in Congress a resolution 
for the establishment of a Na-: 
tional Commission on Post - War 
Reconstruction. The fulfillment of 
all our promises ‘to the fighting 
men of America with regard to 
their future after they he-> +" 
this war depends directly upon cos 
operative action by Cuugicos, ue 
executive department, agriculture, 
labor, management, the churches, 
education, consumers’ organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, veterans or- 
ganizations—all America—in plan- 
ning constructively for orderly 
transition back to peacetime econ- 
omy once victory has been 
achieved. Unless this job is done, 
unless we provide for full produc- 
tion, full employment, a full home 
market, and a monetary and dis- 
tributing system that can sustain 
that market we cannot make good 
on our promises to the veterans. 

In this connection, nothing is 
quite so important as provisions 
for veterans of the war them- 
selves. Many of these veterans will 
be young men and women whose 
education has been interrupted by 
the war. Not only will these vet-| 
erans be entitled by every right to| 
a continuance of their education, 
but from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the nation as a whole 
such education and training, par- 
ticularly for the younger veterans 
of this war, will be a matter of 
the greatest importance. Sometime 
ago I introduced a bill, H.R. 757, 
in an attempt to meet this problem. 
My bill provided simply for eduea- 
tional grants in the amount of $500 
per year payable over a period of 
three years to the institution of 
the veteran’s choice for tuition and 
other necessary expenses. 

Congressman Outland has re- 
cently introduced a more compre- 
hensive measure, H.R. 3850, known 
as the Servicemen’s Education and 
Training Act of 1943. Briefly this 
bill provides for education and 
training to be given to members 
of the armed forces honorably dis- 
charged after December 16, 1940 
and having had six months or more 
of service. Veterans are to be se- 
lected on the basis of intelligence, 
aptitude and skill for the grants 
provided in the bill. The basic en- 
titlement is for one year in an in- 
stitution of the veteran’s choice, 
but three additional years may be 
provided if the veteran demon- 
strates ability to profit by such 
training. 

Under the Outland bill the 
United States woud pay all tuition, 
laboratory and other fees, and in 
addition to this the- veteran would 
receive $50 per month for board 
and living expenses, and if married 
$25 additional with $10 in addition 
to that for each dependent child. 


a 


Under this bill the Chief Educa-/} 


tional Officer of each state is to 
furnish annually a list of approved 
institutions which may be selected. 
by the veteran for his or her at- 
tendance. 

Two particularly interestitic fea- 
tures of the Outland bill are the 
inclusion of men serving in the 
Merchant Marine for a period of 
six months. of more, and a provi- 


sion which permits the use of busi- |: 


ness establishments for training on ‘stress the unity of all races and 


the job under the supervision of a 
college or university. 

Legislation of this character 
should be enaeted right now-in or- 
der that people being discharged 
from our armed forces may im- 
mediately . return to educational 
pursuits. There is obviously no 
sense in waiting until the war is 
over to make provisions of this 
kind. Since Congressman Outiand 
is himself an educator, the intro- 


How our servicemen feel about 
their right to vote is shown by this 
photo taken at Penn Station, Néw 


Labor's Radio 
Series In L. A. 
Proves Factor 


For Good-Will 


By ALBEE SLADE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


This is one place where 
labor has broken through 
the newspaper-radio con- 
spiracy of silence. The CIO 
has a nightly radio broad- 
cast over a 500-mile radius 
from Station KPAS, power- 
ful 10,000-watt independent 


station. 


Every evening, Monday 
through Friday at 7:15 p.m., 
behind the sound-proef windows 
on the-top floor of the CIO Bidg., 
labor’s newspaper of the air, Our 
Daly Bread, tells the people of 


|Southern California about its ac- 
tivities and campaigns. This is the 


first project of its kind in America. 
Never before has organized labor 
had its own broadcasting studio in 
its own building with a nightly 
program. 

Distinguished Hollywood writers 
and playwrights, talent drawn 
from the ranks of labor itself, 
workers from . aircraft, shipyard, 
steel mills, oil refineries, welders, 
electrical and radio workers, long- 
shoremen—all get the opportunity 
to tell the public the true story of 
their activities in support of the 
war effort. 

Labor unionists often drop in to 
waich the broadcasting. The tele- 
phene rings constantly with news 
of last-minute victories, projects 
and campaigns of unions in the 
area, 

“POLITICAL NIGHT” 

Thursday night is Political Ac- 
tion night. This is combined with a 
Consumer Column Of The Air con- 
ducted by Helen Daggett, con- 
sumer activities director of the 
Los Angeles Council. Wednesday 
night is United Aute Workers 
night. Aircraft workers from Long 
Beach, Santa Monica tell their 
Manpower and organization prob- 
lems, their plans for speeding pro- 
duction of planes and plans to or- 
ganize the thousands of still unor- 
ganized aircraft workers. 

“Labor is the greatest construc- 
tive unifying force in the nation 
today,” I recently told a group of 
AFL and CIO members, “and has 


‘been the thorn in the side of our 


native fascists. That’s. why these 
enemies of the people have been 


going to such lengths to distort. 


the truth about the organized) la- 
bor movement in America. 
“Millions of dollars are spent 
yearly by reaction to reach the 
People of America in their homes 


through the medium of radio to * 
plant in their minds the seeds of |- 
}reaction. Labor has. given up the 


right to strike in the interests . of 


the war. It must have the right to 


speak boldly in behalf of the 


: American people. 


STRESS RACE UNITY. 
“On our nightly broadcasts, we 


classes in the interest of conduct- 


ring successfully this people’s war. 


We urge more and better produc 
tion of war materials. We are able 
to reach thousands of people this 
way who never would learn the 


role of labor by reading news+ 
‘papers or by listening to most of. 
-the commercial commentators, — 

“We. are, in a sense, pioneering. 


in our radio studio in Los Angeles. 
But we believe that 
every major labor organization in 
America, AFL and CIO, will have 
| its own radio voice; This is a must 


because it is the duty and: respon- 


sibility of organized labor to pro- 


a|vide the antidote for the lies and 


poisons which - nightly are 
into’ the ears and minds 


very soon | 


ASK TO VOTE 


York City. Soldiers, sailors and ma- 


rines returning to duty sign peti- 


vote in the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion. (Copyright 1943, Field Publi- 
| eations. Reprinted from the News- 


tions asking haoy dao to let them paper PM.) 


WOLL TANGLES 
WITH RUSSIAN 
LABOR EDITOR 


New York City 

Second Vice-President Matthew 
Woll of the AFL, in a statement 
in answer to charges published in 
the Moscow paper War and the 
Working Class that certain AFL 
leaders are “reactionaries” seeking 
to “enhance their own_ personal 
power” called “the article an un- 
warranted interference by Moscow 
in the internal affairs of the U. S 

Named with Woll in the article 
published in the Moscow union 
journal were Pres. William Hut- 
cheson of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Pres. David Du- 
binsky of International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. The journal 
accused the AFL leaders and Pres. ! 
John L. Lewis of United Mine 
Workers of “suppressing hopes of 
the masses for national and inter- 
national unity” by thwarting unity 
betweenu the AFL and CIO and 
refusing to work with Soviet | 
unions. Woll said it was 
Moscow’s business.” 

“We have left no stone unturned 
in the task of helping to ease the 
eolossal burdens that have been 
borne and are still being borne by 
the Russian people,” Woll said. 
“We have also refrained scrupu- 
lously from interfering in Russia’s 
internal affairs. We wish we could 
say the same of Moscow.” 


BUTTER HOGS 
STILL SQUEAL 


Butter is going to cost le and 
possibly 2c more a pound from 
now on in all small independent 
stores. The OPA began December | 
20 allowing a special jobber mark- 
up of 2%c a pound for deliveries 
to these stores. 

But such a small price increase 
doesn’t satisfy the producers. At a 
recent meeting in Chicago of the 
American Butter Institute, Gen. 
Manager Owen M. Richards of the! 
American Dairy Association de- 
manded an end to price control 
and rationing because, he said, 
“sharing scarcity” goes against the 
“traditional business methods of 
America.” 

“Rationing, ceilings and rollbacks 
are elements foreign to the butter 
business,” Richards continued. 
“Rationing may equalize distribu- 
tion but it can lead only to shar- 
ing scarcity—a spare-rib economy 
that’s out of keeping with the 
American way of doing business. 
The same holds for price ceilings. 
We can’t have more butter, more 
beef, more cheese, more eggs... 
through a distribution of scarcity. 


“Bombs Away!’? These bombs 
are leaving an American “‘fortress,”’ 
somewhere over Jap installations. 

The bombs we make today will be 
dropping on German cities, Japa- 
nese islands in a very short time. 
‘The home front must fashion them 


‘and pay for them with War Bonds. 


U, fe idightid nt 


‘ 
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Hollywood 
Lot 


By TED TAYLOR 
Hollywood, Calif. 


There was never such a 
thing as a university course 
in show business until one) 
was set up by Hollywood | 
writers and technical spe- 
cialists at the request of the 


U. S. Army. It was. set up} 


for 500 enlisted men and | 
women assembled from 
army camps in eight western 
states. 


The purpose was to teach sol-| 


diers and WACs how to put on 
their own entertainment in any 
|morale emergency—to bridge the 
gaps between visits of professional 
entertaimers, or to substitute for a 
movie when communications are 
interrupted. 

“There civilian 


isn’t enough 


“none of | Bie to go around, and as time ,ord eamings. We worked hard for 


ecas on there will be less,” Lt.- | 
Col. William M. Beveridge, chief | 
of special services for the 9th serv- 
ice command, explained in opening 
the most novel of the army’s train- 
ing courses. 


Show Business in 
30 Lessons 


It was Show Business, 
more or less easy lessons. Whe en- 
tire- course was crammed _ into 


three days of sessions in the audi- | 
torium of Santa Monica Junior | 
warmly| 
Ben Oakland | 


Highschool. 
praised Staff Sgts. 
and Chip Cleary for arranging the 
curriculum and_e recruiting 
faculty of Hollywood experts. 
their civilian pasts Oakland was a 
song writer, Cleary a screen pub- 
licist.) 


Beveridge 


First days: Magic tricks without | 
The- stage Mmanager’s job | 


props. 
(a 5-minute talk that drew 40 min- 


utes of eager questioning.) How to} 
(For this} 
Danny Dare called up soldiers to! 
work in a hoofing line with four | 
Script writing, | 
knack of | 


put on a musical revue. 


: Paramount girls.) 
by Barry Trivers. The 
mimicry, by Eddie Garr. How to 
stage acts in front of your camp 
musicians and how to keep the 
show rolling. 

Second day: How to get group 
singmmg under way. How to aug- 


ment shortwave radio with your | 


own talent. How to build a band 
with three to 15 musicians. Tips on 
writing parodies and ballads by 
four Hollywood song writers. Stag- 
ing blackout skits. How to be a 


quiz professor, by Stu Wilson of |: 


radio. Staging a minstrel show, by 
’Lasses White, Organize your own 
quartet, by the Delta Rhythm 
Boys. 


Cantor Performs 


That night, to give the scholars 
in uniform a little relaxation, Ed- 
die Cantpr brought the cast of his 
RKO picture, Show Business, to 
camp and gave a_ performance! 
However, nobody had to take 
notes. 

Third day: Handling puppets. 
How to make costumes out of GI 
materials, Makeup for feminine 
roles for soldiers, making up WACs 
for a pirate chorus, demonstrated 
on GI and WACs by the two West- 
more brothers and Hank Mann. 
Elementary steps for dance rou- 
tines by LeRoy Prinz 

Judith Anderson, Jinx Falken- 
burg and Anna Lee wound up the 
course by telling the special serv- 
ice boys and girls some of their 
eR Hy ‘in bic prahareanan troops 
overséas. 

HOLLYWOOD OUTPOST. Some- 
thing new in an official U. S. 
Marines assignment is Hollywood 
correspondent, Sgt. Bob Myers was 
sent from Washington to take that 
post for the official magazine, The | 
Leatherneck, (’Sfunny, Myers used 
to cover Hollywood for. Associated 

0 get into 


in 30 | 


the | 
(In | 


THIS IS FOR 
LADIES ONLY 


By LAURA SIMMONS 

If you can clean your house, when 
all about you 

Are in the way—and blaming it 
on you— 

If you can rise at 6 with pail and 
dust-mop 

And be half-dead at night when 
you get through— 

If you can scrub, and not be tired 
by scrubbing— 

Or being hot and cross, keep 
bravely mum— 

Or being hated by the family 

Don’t answer back—and yet don’t 
look too glum. 


If you can deal with dirt, and 
trash, and cobwebs, 

And treat all those disasters just 
the same— 

If you can bear to see the rugs 
you’ve beaten 

Tracked up with mud—yet how to 
fix the blame? 

If you can take each glass and 
pictured token 

Down from the wall where it had 
always lain— 

Or watch the things your mother 
gave you—broken— 

And stoop and glue the pieces on 
again. 

| If you can make one heap of old 

newspapers— 

| Of war pictorials and battles done. 

| And start again with backyard 

conflagrations— 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Local fascists have suc- 
ceeded, through the Sleepy 
Lagoon case, in establishing 
a bridgehead from which to 
disrupt American democra- 
cy. We now ask you to help 
wipe out this bridgehead.”’ 
So declares Carey Mc- 


Williams, national chair- 
man, Sleepy Lagoon De- 


fense Committee this week 
in a letter: addressed to all AFL 
local unions in the Los Angeles 
war industries area. 


VITAL TO UNIONISM 
The famed author, who formerly 
headed the California State Divi- 
jsion of Immigration and Housing 
and is former president of the 
American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born, 
stressed that.the same groups at- 
(Nor breathe a word until the tacking minorities are those which 
deed is done!) seek to destroy trade unions and 
If you can fill each swift, vexatious | Urged local unions and individual 
minute unionists to acquaint themselves 
With soap and brush, and all the with details of the Sleepy Lagoon 
strength you’ve got— case and to support the defense 
| Your house is CLEAN and every- committee in its effort to appeal 
thing that’s in it! the convictions. 
| And—which is more—you’ll be a “All of us, recognize today that 


Patriot! winning the war against fascism is 
our business as trade unionists as 
well as our business as Americans 
and fighters for freedom,” MeWil- 
liams stated. 

“Fascism has its adherents with- 
in the United States, too,” he 
warned. “These people—working in 
first in one guise and then another 
—are constant in their hatred of 
freedom for the American people 
and the expression, this freedom 
has in the trade union movement.” 
RACE BIAS FASCIST TRICK 

“We know that the fascists’ 
stock-in-trade is stirring up group 
against group. That is the meaning 
of the Sleepy Lagoon case which 
they are using to divide Americans, 
according to national origin and 
race and to split Latin American 
nations from the United States,” 
he said. 

McWilliams asked that resolu- 
tions be passed and copies sent to 
the committee at 1006 Broadway 
Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 13. The 
Defense Committee, he said, has 
the story of the case in pamphlet 
form at 5 cents per copy. 


Jesse James Puts Up 
A Squawk; Wants to 
Pass Out Some Gravy 


New York City 

When the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway tried recently to issue 
| $76,000,000 of preferred stock tax 
i\free as a Christmas dividend to 
;common stockholders, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission re- 
fused to give permission. Deploring 
the ICC action, C & O Chairman 
Robert R. Young complained: 

“It seems to me that in recent 
Lives the commission has done 
little for railroad security holders 
whom they are supposed to foster 
and protect, except to wipe out 
millions—and his at a time of rec- 


it.” In spite of the ICC, Young said, 
the railroad is confident it “can 
find ways and means of accom- 
plishing this desirable readjust- 
|ment in our capital structure.” 


| 
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For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


RE > as 


Sell 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


ed 


BEER 


WINE 


GROCERIES 


X 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


Oo 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


PHONE 7245 


FRUIT 


and 
VEGET ABLES 


231 MAIN ST. 


ee ee eee 


Hi RIRg us 


CAHOON | 


STORAGE 


: AGENTS FOR 

* BEKINS VAN LINES | 

{ STATEWIDE MOVING 
SERVICE 


140 CALIFORNIA 
PHONE SALINAS 5505 


PEPE PSE 
CUSZISZISL USL SLY SLUST ISIS Sees sei oe se ne eee si cies 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 
CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


g Two Stores 
3 UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro Phone $236 Salinas, Calif. 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM 
ARTHRITIS PILES CONSTIPATION 
High Blood Pressure — Female Disorders 

Sinus and-Postate Trouble. 


Your money will be cheerfully refunded if we fail to help you: 
CALL NOW FOR FREE CONSULTATION 


Dr. M. D. GAR 


808 Main Street, above Montgome 
Phone 7733 for Appoin 


| 


Phone 7363 


